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-\ VISIT TO THE GALLERY OF PAINTINGS BY THE 


OLD MASTERS, AND TO THE CASTS OF THE 
GRECIAN MARBLES. 


“ Fideliter dedicisse ingenuas artes, 
Hmolét mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sra,—On Priday last, I paid a visit with two friends to 


"the abovementioned exhibition, now open in the Royal 


Tastitution of this town. After viewing the paintings for 
some time, we adjourned to the room containing the casts 
of the Grecian marbles. I must premise, that, being 
neither an artist nor a connoisseur previously to this visit, 
I knew nothing of Guido, Titian, Rubens, and others, 
but by name. On returning home, I endeavoured to ar- 
wabgée afd analyze the thoughts and feelings experienced 
on this occasion. 

A general glance, an entering the room, causes only a 
vague impression: we behold an immense mass of co- 
hours: we see portraits, landscapes, and historical repre- 
sentations, sea and dry land, ‘‘ fas atque nefus,” all por- 
trayed onthe walls of one apartment. The coup d’ail 
presents a farrago somewhat like that described by Horace 


- in his “* Are Poetica,” of dolphins sporting in the woods, 
‘ gnd boars on the waters. To enjoy the pleasure, arising 


from an inspection of this princely collection, each picture 


: tmust be examined separately, and exclusive attention 
fited.on the one before us. It would be an act of pre- 


gamption in me to pretend to criticise or offer an opinion 


_ upon any one of these pictures. Though I cannot help 


Observing; ¢n passant, that, in one painting, by Rem- 
Brandt (the subject of which is ‘‘ The Messenger sent 
fiom Jesse to David") David is drawn in the costume of 
of.a Dutch boor, or Lancashire ploughboy, with his shirt 
hanging over a pair of knee-breeches, which do not pre- 


* @sely meet’ his stockings. I know of no part in Asia 


where such ‘s dress is worn by any class; but, perhaps, 


" yomie connoisseur, with better means of information than 


1 can pretend to, will have the goodness to explain this 
pepable violation of all propriety in eastern costume. 
On the.other hand, what an idea does one landscape, No. 


$8, give us of the noble art of painting. We find depicted 


before us, on a few square inches of canvas, an extent 
of country, apparently comprising many miles, in which 
the human figur, the trees, and other objects of nature 
‘ appear all in exact relative proportion as to size, The 
different degrees of light and shade appear as correctly 
’ pepresénted as if the subject of the artist had been reduced 
" by magic to its present contracted dimensions on the 
camivas. 

From the shortness of our time, a very few minutés 
only could be devoted to each picture; consequently, the 
sablime einotions raised by contemplating ** Time awaken- 
ing Fame” (Rubens;) the pathetic feelings called into exer- 
cise by viewing ‘‘ Julia in banishment” (Wilson) were 





‘* Dutch Boors,”’ ** The Interior of'a Spanish Guardhouse,” 
and others of: the same class. It resembled a quick suc- 
cession of tragedy and comedy ; and I left the room, filled 
with wonder and admiration, but at the same time so 
confused with the rapid succession of so many striking yet 
dissimilar objects that I was unable to discover what was 
the master-feeling of the soul. 

We next entered the room containing the casts of the 
Grecian marbles, the originals of which I had seen a few 
years before at the British Museum, but was then too 
young to appreciate their worth. 

We stood before the statue of the god of day, ‘‘ the 


commanding posture, majestic figure, and noble features, 
impressed the beholder at once with involuntary awe and 
admiration. While contemplating this statue, I-became 
absorbed in reflections on that country which had pro- 
duced so many wonderful works of art, of which these 
before us were merely the remnants. The silent statues 
before me appeared to speak more than volumes. They 
stood. like those mighty wrecks of former existences 
which are sometimes found buried in the earth. -They 
spoke of ages long since gone by, and nations fallen, never 
to rise again. 
“ The tsles of Greece ! the {sles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho lov’d and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung; 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set.” 


What a theme for contemplation is ancient Greece ! 


The cradle of freedom and bravery, where tyrants were 


detested, and liberty adored: the birth-place of poetry, 
oratory, and the fine arts. I envy not that man his feel- 
ings whe can look back with indifference on the field of 
Marathon, or the defile of Thermopyle; who can picture 
to himself, with coldness, the country of Homer, He- 
rodotus, and Socrates. 

The association of ideas arising from a contemplation 
of the ancient works of art differs essentially from that 
caused by modern productions. In beholding the pictures 
in the adjacent room, we merely admire the skill and 
power of the artists which furnish us with ¢o faithful a re- 
presentation of nature. But, in contemplating the statues 
of Greece, the mind involuntarily ‘wanders back to the 
remote period when that wonderful country was at its 
meridian height of power and glory. Two thousand three 
hundred years have rolled on since that period, and she 
has never yet been equalled by succeeding generations in 
the arts of sculpture and architecture. Her literature has 
been cultivated and admired by all the literary nations 
that have since arisen, and been swept away in the lapse 
of ages. 

While-we thus indulge our imaginations with images 
of ancient Greece, pre-eminent in philosophy, poetry, 
and. the fine arte, there are considerations which serve. 
to throw a gloom over the whole. The first is their 
idolatry. They prostituted the noble arts of architecture, 





imamodiately dissipated by humourous representations of 


golden-haired Apollo.” His perfect and godlike form, |- 


sculpture, and poetry to the service of gods, who, haP 
they been men, would have been 4 disgrace to human 
nature. We wonder at the folly of men, who, not satis- - 
fied with deifying the sun, moon, and elements of nature, 
actually erected statues to the most degrading viees that 
can sully mankind. Their philosophy also extended ite 
blessings only to.one class; the bulk of the people were 
kept in utter darkness. In the present age, we have an 
advantage in printing which our less fortunate ancestors 
never enjoyed; so that the poorest person has now reason 
to congratulate himself on a means of information whieh 
the nations of antiquity never possessed. 

One instructive lesson, however, may be learned even 
from the superstitious folly of the Greeks. We may 
plainly perceive the height to which a nation may attain, 
though sunk in the most absurd polytheism, , proyided 
that it enjoy political freedom. 

Our venerable townsman, Mr. Roscoe, has shown, in 
his life of Lorenzo de Medicis, that the principal reason 
why the arts and sciences were cultivated with such suc- 
cess in Italy, in the fifteenth and following centuries, was 
the measure of political freedom and independence ea- 
joyed by most of the petty states of that country, though 
their superstitious bigotry was almost as degrading as that 
of the Greeks.—-There are few instances of the successful 
cultivation of the arts under the withering influence of 
despotism. 

What theugh Greece in her present glorious contest 
should throw off the thraldom of the Turkish hordes, can 
she restore again the ruined fragments of her former 
cities? can she again shine worthy of her former fame ? 
Though existing.as a country, she is surrounded by na- 
tions who will never suffer her to enjoy her former free- 
dom. Greece is now no more: she.is a body without a 
soul: she will never more be covered with temples and 
statues: the voices of her philosophers. and orators will 
never more be heard in the city of Minerva. We look 
back to that period as over a waste of waters, at the ex- 
tremity of which we behold the dim shadows of the 
mighty dead, who fought and died for their beloved coun- 
try. We think on fallen Greece as on a deceased friend. 
We remember with feelings of sorrow and compassion, 
rather than of pride and contempt, her wretched supersti-- 
tions, when we recal to mind the fervent patriotism of her 
citizens, the genius of her poets, the eloquence of her 
orators, and the pictured pages of her historians. 

Let us also remember, that in a few centuries it may 
be the task of the historian to record the “ decline and 
fall of the British Empire,” The fate.of Britain may be 
similar to that of Tyre, the former Queen of the ocean, 
that covered the sea with her ships, and enriched by come 
merce, proudly defied the arms of. Alexander the Great. 
A few cabins, inhabited by needy fishermen, are all that 
now remain of that proud: u:.;. 

As it is with individuals so is it with nations; they 
are exalted by the practice of the nobler virtues, and fall 
under the baneful effects of luxury and vice. A well« 





informed and virtuous people cannot long be slaves, it ig 
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impossible in the nature of things; and on the contrary, 
wherever a country is morally degraded, however free the 
form of government, ere long it will be bound in the 
shackles of political despotism.—Yours, &c. 

J. L. Jun. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY THE OLD 
MASTERS. 
ROYAL LIVERPOOL INSTITUTION. 
— 

Our intention is to notice the productions of the different 
schools; and, with a proper share of amor patria, we 
begin with the British. 

The works of Sir Joshua Reynolds have lately risen to 
so high a rank in this country, that they are only attain- 
able by the most wealthy collectors ; one production from 
the pencil of this giant of English art is a treasure, and 
therefore it is not surprising that in this, the first effort 
towards exhibiting the pictures of our neighbours, two 
specimens only should be found on the walls. The first, 
No. 101, the Chiid, who has dressed herself in her mother’s 
muff and cardinal, is doubtless a portrait; one of those 
little rusettes, of which, in the playful moments of his 
pencil, Sir Joshua gave so natural and animated a picture. 
In the countenance of the child may be seen the cunning 
infantine vanity that has prompted her to bedeck herself 
in the proud array of her mother’s garments, and to imi- 
tate, with her little auburn locks, all the stiffness of mam- 
ma's toupee; the face is admirably coloured and finished, 
and the subordinate parts of the picture are penciled with 
great spirit. In No. 115, ** Tuccia,” it is evident the 
painter has given a portrait in the principal figure. There 
is a sweet auiimation of countenance, with a sort of signi- 
ficant something, which causes the spectator to doubt the 
event of the trial, and dread the consequence of such an 
ordeal, with such a vestal! ‘The figure of the priest is 
very grand ; and the character of the attendant is finely 
contrasted with the beauties of the lovely female. 

The landscapes of Wilson, of which there are six in the 
collection, next claim our notice. The descriptive ca- 
talogue fully refers to the works of Wilson, and the com- 
pier seems to have an enthusiastic fondness for them. In 
this collection there is ample food for the gratification of 
those who admire the productions of this artist; and 
where is the man of cultivated taste that does not admire 
them? Of the larger pictures here exhibited, we prefer 
the scene on the coast of Baia, No. 1063 this ‘subject 
Wilson painted more than once, and in different sizes ; 
bui we never saw one of more brilliancy and power thaa 
this; and we lament that in some parts the colours appear 
to be injured. The landscape with banditti, No. 112, isa 
grand picture, and forms a fine contrast to No. 1063 the 
scenery is of an heroic character, and the tone is suited to 
the banditti group there introduced. The smaller pictures 
of Wilson are, No. 98, the Lake of Albano, a picturesque 
scene, into which some figures are well introduced by the 
late Mr. Tassaert ; No. 100, Carnarvon Castle, isa lovely 
picture of nature in all her simplicity, carefully finished, 
and of a very charming effect; No. 114, a View on the 
Tiber, which appears to have been painted under the in- 
fluence of an Italian climate, and most probably by Wil- 
son during his stay in Rome, and from the scene itself’; 
and No. 116, the ancient bridge at Rimini, is penciled 
in a broad and masterly style, full of richness and powerful 
effect. We heard it said in the room that this picture 
bears a strong resemblance to the best pictures of Hodges, 
who was the favourite pupil of Wilson. 

The specimens by Wright, of Derby, are, in number, 
tive. The noble picture of ‘* Julia in her banishment,” 
No. 111, claims our notice and admiration: the effect is 
sublime; and the attention of the spectator (at first ar- 
rested by the grandeur of the cavern scenery, and the 


, brings the horror of her punishment more effectually 


home to the heart, than if she were surrounded with 
groups of accusers, judges, and executioners. The blazing 
display of the explosion of fireworks at Rome, No. 93, is 
& most extraordinary effort of colouring, and shows the 
artist’s powers of this branch of his art. No. 104, the 
** View of Ponte Lugano,” is a delightful transcript of 
that enchanting country; and the Moonlight Scene, No. 
107, is so sparkling, and so true in its effect, that we are 
sorry that the talents of the painter were confined by a 
circle. The ‘* Neptune’s Grotto,” No. 118, is a very 
lively representation of the awful scene; and the clearness 
of effect, of the rush of mighty waters, is admirable. 

The specimens of George Morlund, in number five, dis- 
play the powers of that well-known, often imitated, but yet 
unequalled artist, in the various subjects of domestic English 
nature. No. 109, the ** Dram,” is considered by many to 
be the most brilliant specimen in the gallery ; but we con- 
fess we feel great pleasure in looking at No. 103, ** Gipseys 
in a Wood:” we admire the freshness of its colouring, the 
spirit with which every part of the picture is touched, and 
the admirable grouping and strong individual character of 
the figures. The Mountainous Scene, No. 113, is, both 
as to the scenery and figures, perfect nature; and the chill 
effect of the Winter Morning is admirably shown in No. 
105 ; the figures and sheep are finely painted in this pic- 
ture. We confess that No. 102 is less to our taste: we do 
not like to see, even on canvass, a rude knave battering a 
useful animal upon the head. We give the painter due 
praise, and say it is too natural. 

The grand picture by Sir F. Bourgeois, No. 117, of 
** Smugglers defeated,” is full of spirit, the grouping 
and colouring in the artist’s best manner; arid we admire 
the charm of simplicity in the two small oval landscapes 
by this master, No. 95 and 97. 

No. 110, ** The Waggoners’ Inn,” by Coutherbourz, 
is a lovely picture. It has all the beauties of the artist’s 
style, without any of his copper-coloured defects; the 
figures are admirable, the effect glows with brightness. 
The beautiful little picture, No. 96, ** Horse Soldiers,” 
by this master, has a spirit equal to Bourgonone, with the 
silvery effect of Teniers: this is a ‘* pearl of high price.” 

The modest landscape, by Barret, No. 108, is allowed 
to possess the magic of art ; it is simple, chaste, clear, and 
transparent, and places the painter in a high rank in the 
English school. 

We lament that the landscape by Gainsborough, No. 99, 
is hung so high; but it is not to be expected that every 
picture can have its proper place; it is, however, very 
well seen at a particular time of the day, and is a very 
picturesque scene, admirably coloured. The productions 
of this artist are not very frequently met with in this part 
of England, although they hold a very high rank amongst 
the admirers of English art. 

We conclude our remarks on the British School with 
the notice of a faithful representation of old age, by Field- 
ing, No. 94 Wecannot admire subjects of this kind, 
and are sorry when we find so much study and attention 
sacrificed to produce them ; it is the fate of human nature 
to suiler the decay attendant on old age, but we cannot 
take a pleasure in contemplating the minute representation 
of it. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—I have little doubt but the letter of A Friend to 
British Artists, in your last Mercury, will be answered 
in a manner it merits, by some individual more competent 
to the task than I feel myself; but lest it should be deemed 
unworthy of the notice of such persons, 1 beg leave to offer 
a few remarks upon it. 

In the first place, I consider the letter altogether as a 





decided insult to the acknowledged judgment and liberal | 





splendour of the rising moon) subsides into thrilling hor- 
ror, as the mind, in its natural progress, contemplates the 
fate of the unfortunate victim. ‘The simple attitude of 


that single figure speaks volumes; and, thus placed, | 


feeling of the people of Liverpool, in matters relating to | 


the fine arts.—Your correspondent, with no little arro- | 


gance, commences by saying, the exhibition at the {nsti- | 


tution, ‘considering the sources from whence they have 
been collected, is a very respectable onc.” 


I hope and trust he does not mean to stigmatize the 
** sources” from whence this exhibition has sprung. Hag 
he read attentively the catalogue with the proprietors’ 
names affixed? and does he find that ‘* the sources from 
whence they have been collected” merit any language 
bordering on contempt ? And as tothe exhibition's being 
a ‘* respectable one,’’ I can confidently say that there ig 
no town in England, London excepted, where so valuable 
or select a collection could have been made; and not even 
London can boast of more promptitude in the accession of 
the proprietors to gratify the public with a sight of pic. 
tures, the inconvenience and risk of the removal of which 
are not the least important considerations. 

Your correspondent must then, forsooth, commence an 
attack mere the taste of the proprietors of the pictures 
exhibited, calling them ‘* musty,” with no other recom- 
mendation but a name. Is there nothing but a ** name” 
in that glorious picture of Murillo, the Assumption of the 
Virgin ? Are there no beauties in the Sleeping Cupid of 
Guido? Where has vanished all the brillant colouring 
of the Seasons, by Rubens ?—the dclicacy of the tint, and 
the natural livid paleness in Guido’s dying Lucretia >— 
where all the splendour of the landscapes of Gaspar 
Poussin, Claude, Hobbima, Both, and others? But to 
save me a little trouble in enumerating farther, perhaps 
this Friend to British Artists would walk round the room 
and mark his catalogue with such pictures as posse: 
naught but a name, and lay it before the public, which [ 
am sure would be greatly enlightened by his discrimi- 
nating judgment, and no doubt swayed for the future by 
his cognoscent criticisms. For myself, I profess (perhaps 
my ignorance) I cannot discover a single picture which 
dees not only possess a ** name,” but a considerable enough 
portion of merit to render that name immortal. 

Your correspondent (who I imagine has something of 
the artist about him) as he talks about eventual real value, 
would perhaps favour us with a definition of the difference 
of intrinsic value, between a piece of canvass painted on 
by Murillo, ard one ef the same size painted on by a mo- 
dern artist. I have been accustomed to judge of paintings 
by their merits alone, and whilst I consider that there is 
no modern painter who can produce a composition equal 
in grouping and colouring to Raphael, I do not see why 
I am to be ferced out of my opinion, and compelled to 
admire modern works, because the painter himself may 
think they will be eventually ef more real value. 

From some observations of the writer of the letter ia 
question, f should think bim but a few degrees removed 
trom his friends, the natives of Van Dieman’s Land,-at 
least I should conceive he feels as little respect for the 
arts, who can sit down and abuse a collection of pictures, 
merely because they are the works of the old masters. 
There is a degree of incongruity in this letter, which I 
have only just now perceived. The writer, though he 
allows little merit to any of the musty old pictures, yet 
thinks it may be of service to the artists to allow the 
exhibition to be open for « month after it is closed to the 
public, to give them an opportunity of making studies. 
This is paying a fiattering compliment to the Liverpool 
artists with a vengeance.—-Yours, &c. Zz. 








LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS GF 
LIVING ARTISTS. 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,-—Presuming, from your kind insertion of my last, 
that I have your permission to continue my observations 
on the pictures at the Lyceum, I shall, without further 
preface, resume my notices of the landscapes; and if I 
am more brief than I have hitherto been, it is not that I 
consider the remaining ones less worthy of particular 
notice than those already introduced, but because I fear 
to monopolize too much space in your valuable paper. f 
shail commence this paper by referring to No. 50, the 
Cornfield (S. Austin.) A rural scene is at all timesa 
pleasing object of contemplation, and particularly so when, 
as in this picture, the scenery and objects introduced are 
such as naturally associste with the mind ideas of rustic 
peace and felicity. It is painted with very great truth to 
nature. The warm, mellow appearance of the grain, with 
the busy air of the peasantry, some engaged shearing, 
others stacking and loading it on the cart; nay, the very 
cart and horses bear so close a resemblance to natural 
objects, and tend to give it so much the appearance of the 


| scene portrayed, that your mind insensibly conveys you 
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, 
there, and you almost fancy you hear the loud laugh and 
innocent joke of the contented villagers. But I cannot 
ayoid suggesting, that if instead of those pretty little pop- 
pies and. hatebells brought into the foreground, a tree or 
some other object had been introduced to break the flat- 
ness and give it strength, it would have taken from the 
ifportance of the distance, which is too distinctly made out, 
and have added a greater finish to the whole. ¢ Of the other 

i ibited by this artist, No. 44, the Mill-stream, is 
a beautiful specimen of diversified rural scenery. No.57,en 
the beach near Minched, is simple and beautiful; but his 
chef @ euvre is No. 69, troops disembarking from a wrecked 
transport. There are certainly faults in this picture, but 
they are so completely overbaianced by beauties, that it is 


The Wousetoite. 


Preservation of Grain, &c. from Mice.—Mr. M‘Don- 
ald, of Scalpa, in the Hebrides, having, some years ago, 
suffered considerably by mice, put at the bottom, near tite 
centre, and on the top of each stack or mow, as it was raised, 
three or four stalks of wild mint, with the leaves on, and 
never after had any of his grain consumed. He then tried 
the same experiment with his cheese, and other articles 
kept in store, and often injured by mice, and with equal 
effect, by laying a few leaves, green or dry, on the articles 
to be preserved. From these results it must be inferred, 
mice have an antipathy to the smell of mint; if so, it 
may be worth experiment to scatter a few drops of oil of 
peppermint in pantries and places which they frequent, as 
the effect will probably be the same. 














almost treason to allude to them. When we consider the 
immense Jabour necessary to produce so deep and briliiant 
an effect'with water-colours only, where the artist has not 
the power to alter his effects as he proceeds, which may 
be done with oils;.but where all must be arranged, nay 
executed,. in. the mind before the pencil can be employed 
on the picture: we are astonished that any man should 
have courage to @ttempt, much more that one who should 
succeed, in so arduous a task as the one before us presents. 
Mr. A. has done both; and if not with complete success, he 
has done what will rank his name high as a water-colour 
painter. But this is not eufficient; and I would seriously 
advise him to turn all his attention to the study of oil 
painting ; for however successful he may be with water- 
colours, that alone will never raise him to the rank in 
society his genius and industry merit. The next I shall 
notice igs No. 107, viewin North Wales (D. Williamson. ) 
The landscapes by this master, though finished very highly 
and having a great deal of simplicity and truth about 
them, yet areshort of sufficient force anddepth. To illus- 
trate my meaning, I will refer to the one above named. It is 
a pleasing landscape, and, I doubt not, truly like the place 
represented; but the distance is too distinctly made out, 
and the tone of colour used in it is of too purple a hue. 


appearance which leaves do in the fall, and when the 
trees are half bare. This is particularly observable in the 
foreground, and takes from that force and spirit it would 
otherwise have. His best specimens are No. 103, Patter- 
dale-bridge, and 137, a composition intended as a fellow 
to itt -No. 131. Solitude (a hermit at his devotions) 
painted by Mr. J. Pennington, is a very interesting pic- 
ture, and the best I have seen from the hand of this 
artist. Here rude projecting rocks, piled by the hand of 
nature, present to view a deep cavern, and at its entrance 
the venerable figure of the hermit, kneeling before a stone 
tablet on which is raised a crucifix with the figure of our 
Saviour on it, has an awful and imposing effect. I think 
there is scarcely suflicient repose in this picture. The 
surrounding scenery ought to be in quiet harmony with 
the rest, and I therefore think the introduction of a water- 
fall in the distance, by breaking the solemn stillness of the 
scene, is rather injudicious. But this on the whole is a 
very pleasing picture, and does Mr. P. much credit. No. 
126, view near Beaumaris, by the same artist; is likewise 
an attractive picture, and displays a perfect knowledge of 
perspective, but is sadly deficient in colouring. Indeed 
the cold dead tone Mr. P. uses throughout the generality 
of his pictures, and particularly in his skies, I consider to 
be very much against them, and if he could be prevailed 
on to change it for a warmer and more lively tone, I 

believe he would soon find the advantage of the change. 

No. 108 and 109 partake less of this defective colouring 
than any I have before seen from him. The view from 

Runcorn ferry (moonlight) is a good effective picture. I 

must now conclude this paper (which is already longer 

than I intended it should be) thanking you for the indul- 
gence you have hitherto shown me, and hoping it will yet 

be continued. I will next week, with your permission, 
review the portraits and miniatures.—Yours, &c. 
CONNOISSEUR. 


Che Bouquet. 


“* Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE- 





- ELECTION OF A POPE. 
—->— 

The Constitutionnel gives the following account of the 
manner of election, and of the ceremonies used on this 
occasion : 

As soon as the Holy Father has expired, the Cardinal 
Chamberlain, in a purple dress, presents himself at the 
door of his chamber, and knocks three times with a gold 
hammer, calling each time the Pope by his Christian, 
family, and Papal names. After a short time he says, in 
presence of the clerks.of the chamber, and his apostolical 
notaries, who take act of that ceremony, ‘* He is then 
dead.” The Fisherman’s ring is then brought to the Car- 
dinal, who breaks it with the same hammer. He then 
takes possession of the Vatican in the name of the Apostoli- 
cal Chamber. After having established his authority in 
that palace, he sends guards to take possession of the gates 
of the city and the castle of St. Angelo, and when he has 
provided tor the safety of Rome, he quits the Vatican in 
a carriage, preceded by a Captain of the Pope’s guard, 
and having by his side the Swiss, who generally accom- 
jae f his Holiness. When this march begins, the great 

ell of the Capitol is tolled, and as it only tolls on this 
Occasion, announces to the whole city the death of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The body having been embalmed, is 
clad in its pontifical dress, and, with the Mitre on its head, 


carried with great pomp to the Church of St. Peter, where 
it remains nine days exposed to public view, after which 
the burial takes place. The next day the Cardinals as- 
semble in the same Cathedral, where tlle oldest of them 
celebrates the Mass of the Holy Ghost for the election of 
anew Pope. Another Prelate, in a Latin oration, exhorts 
the Cardinal to choose an individual worthy of so eminent 
a station, after which they all march in procession behind 
the Papal Cross, the musicians singing the hymn, ** Veni, 
Creator !”? to the Hall of Conclave, which occupies a large 
portion of the Vatican. The large rooms of that palace 
are divided by temporary partitions, into what are called 
cells, which are subdivided again into little rooms and 
ciosets. Every Cardinal has his own, for him and his as- 
sistants, and it is only large enough to hold a bed, five or 
six chairs, andatable. The hour of holding the Conclave 
beirig comé, a bell is rung to cause the Ambassadors, 
Princes, and Prelates, and other persons of distinction, 
who may be present; to’retire. When they are all gone 
out, the doors and windows are walled up, withthe excep- 
tion of one, which throws but a dim light upon the Con. 
clave. The only communication with the exterior, is by 
the means of fours, in the same shape as those used in 
convents of nuns. One door is also kept for the removal 
of any Cardinal who may be ill, but who loses the right 
of giving an active vote if he retires. The mode of elec- 
tion now in use is by secret ballot. Whoever obtains 
two-thirds of the votes present, is canonically elected.— 
His name is immediately proclaimed aloud, and the Car- 
dinals sitting on his right and left rise and quit their 
pace. His consent is asked, and when it is given, the 
ardinals, beginning by the oldest, perform the first 
‘* adoration ;”’ that is to say, kiss his foot, and then his 
hand! The first Cardinal Deacon announces the election 
to the people, and the artillery of the castle of St. Angelo 
and the bells of the city spread the news afar. The peo- 
ple are then allowed to break into the Conclave, and to 
carry off all they can. 
The late Pope.—-By the etiquette of the Papal Court, 
ladies are forbid even to enter the Palace of the Vatican. 





Great George-square, Sepicmber. 
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lies in state during three days on a bed of parade. It is next 


|in the garden. An intelligent female traveller gives a 
lively description of her reception by his late Holiness on 
one of these occasions, which always happen on a Sunday. 
The lady adds, ** His manners are gentle, according with 
the serene character of his countenance, his age, and in- 
firmity. He spoke with cheerfulness on common topics, 
| laughed, took snuff, and cut jokes about the weather. He 
accompanied us to the door when we took our leave, bade 

us a kind farewell, and gave us his blessing.” 

—»>>> <> 

REVIVIANA. 
——— 

MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WOKLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAVES, and 
CHARACTERS. By DR. Jno. Earte. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by K. D. for 
P.C. 1664. . 





[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.]} 
—_—— 


19. A SHARKE is one whom all other 
meanes have failed, and he now lives of him- 
self. He is some needy casheer'd fellow, 
whom the world hath oft flung off, yet still 
clasps again; and is like one a drowning, 
fastens upon any thing that is next at hand. 
Amongst other of his shipwracks he hath 
happily lost shame, and this want supplies 
him. No man puts his brain to more use 
then he, for his life is a daily invention, and 
each meal a new Stratagem. He hath an 
excellent memory for hisacquaintance, though 
there passed but How do you betwixt them 
seven years ago, it shall suffice for an Imbrace, 
and that for money. He offers you a Pottle 
of sack out of his joy to see you, and in re- 
quitall of this courtesie, you can doe no lesse 
then pay for it. He is fumbling with his 
purse-strings, as a Schoolboy with his points, 
when:he is going to be whipt, till the Master 
weary with long stay, forgives him. When 
the reckoning is paid, he sayes, it must not be 
so, yet is straight pacified, and cryes, what 
remedy. His borrowings are like subsidies, 
each man a shilling or two, as he can well 
dispend, which they lendhim, not with thre 
hope to be repayed, but that he will come 
no more. He holds a strange tyranny over 
men: and he is their Debtor, and they fear 
him asa Creditor. He is proud of any em- 
ployment, though it be but to carry com- 
mendations, which he will be sure to deliver 
at eleven of the clock. They in courtesie 
bid him stay, and he in manners cannot deny 
them. If he finds but a,good look to assure 
his welcome, he becomes their half-boorder, 
and haunts the threshhold so long, till he 
forces good nature to the necessitie of a 
quarrell. Public invitations he will not wrong 
with his absence, and is the best witnesse of 
the Sheriffs Hospitalitie. Men shuo him at 
length as they doe an infection, and he is 
never crost in his way, if there be but a lane 
to escape him. He hath done with the Age- 
as his clothes to him, hung on as long as he 





His female levees, therefore, are -held at a summer-house 


could, and at last drops off, 
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Poetry. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


$rn,—During niy recent visit to ———, my favourite 
walk was to the church-yard, which is, beautifully situ- 
ated, commanding an éxtensive and highly picturesque 


view of the surrounding: scenery. Ap affecting incident, | 


which I met with in one of- my rambles thither, gave rise 


to the accompanying lines. ‘Their subject is‘a refoarkably |: 


fine boy, apparently not more than: four or five years old. 
When I first saw him, lie had, with his little hands, made 
a deep trench in the ground, close to the head-stone of a 


grave, sufficiently large to inter his own person, which: 


indeed it then held gs .he‘continued his extraordinary 
toil. I walked up to him, and began an expostulation on 
what I imagined his wanton -mischief: for some time he 
continued tearing away ‘the soil, -without regarding me 
either by word or look. |; My figure-at Jength attracted his 
attention, and for s-moment-he desisted and raised his 
head, and never shall 1 forget the countenance which met 
my view, for ** soul was wanting there!” ‘The result of 
subsequent inquiries::is: slightly detailed in the accom- 
panying very imperfect sketch of a scene that will long 
cling to remembrance. ~Should you think the lines not 
altogether unworthy a place in the Kaleidoscope, they are 
yours, dear Sir, with the best wishes of 

Liwerpool, Sept. 10, 1823. 


— - 


G. 


MINDS, OCCASIONED BY SEBING AN IDIOT CHILD AT PLAY IM A 
COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 


‘The green sod he tor¢, and the eold earth he hollowed, 
While dreary to view the dark graves round him lay; 
And none mid his wand'rings that hapless child followed, 
Alone’mong the dead be pursued his wild play. 
He thought not of death, or the dead, or the dying; 
No sigh wrung the heart of that ill-fated boy ; 
To him all alike the pale forms round him lying, 
The plaint of the mourner or rebeck of joy. 
» ° e e ry € e e 


No sounds meet his ear, save when music, low breathing, 
Awakes lonely echo from out her retreat; 

Ab! then the chill breast of the maniac is heaving, 
And then will his heart with strange sympathy beat. - 

He speaks not, since when from proud waters high swelling, 
‘His form from destruction in terror was borne; 

Sa that fearful hour, as conveyed to his dwelling, 
Poor Jemmy !” exclaimed the lost wanderer forlorn. 


vom that fatal moment no word has he spoken, — 
And now like a bird of the desart he roves; 

UWabeeded and lone, by his playmates forsaken, - 
_4b1 who the poor idiot boy watches or loves? 

Buthe morning awakes not to mirth or to sadness ; 
.By him all unnoticed the swift minutes roll; 

Nor sorrow o’erahadows, or joy beams in gladness, 
‘Aud cheers with its light the deep night of his soul. 


Lost, lost are to him the fair beauties surrounding, 
The dowers in their loveliness bloom not for him ; 
And hiljé, in their grandeur the blue heavens bounding, 

Inelose but alandscape all dreary and dim: 


Aagd still when around him are fairy bands playing, 
Ab ! little recks he of their light sportive glee; ° 
No friend or companion with him is there straying, 
No playmate for him does the maniac boy see, 





qand 





Shall I pity, or envy thee, child of the mountain? 
Since such this dark valley of rath and despair, 
That, ah me}. were our eyes as a fresh springing fountain, 
Exhaustless the woes of our lot to declare: 


Yet never might tears paint the full tide of sorrow, 
O’erwhelming, that sweeps o’er the desolate heart; 
The heart that, deploring, waits each coming morrow, 

And sighing in silence, longs herice to depart. 


No anguish is thine, thou sad lonely and lost one, 
The arrows of agony pierce not thy brains 
And though pleasure, alas! has.for aye from thee fown, 
Alike art thou freed from the scorpions of pain. 
God help thee, thou lorn one! the bell it is knelling, 
It tells of the days and the hours that are fled; 
‘The warning of Time on the night breeze is swelling, 
And voicez are heard, like the voice of the dead. 


‘Goa help thee, forlorn one! sad, silently straying, 

The moments on wings of the whirlwind shal] hie; 

God heip thee, lost child! ’mong the dead wildly playing, 
Soon tranquil as they ip the dust thou shalt lie. 

+ Liverpool 4 G. 





Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—As it isa well-known | fact, that great events often 
originate in the most trivial causes, I think it my indis- 
pensible duty ‘te’state, that Marius and Sylla were not 
Roman physicians, but that they acted as Dictators, 
without having obtained any regular degrees for the pur- 
poses.and that the prescriptions which are mentiuned in 
this day’s Kaleidoscope ought to be proscriptions. 

The difference may not immediately strike a superficial 
observer as very important; for both ordinances have 
often the effect of removing the patient and the complaint 
at the same time. But as precedent has great weight with 
professional men, it ought to be perfectly understood, that 
radical cures are only lawful and glorious when they are 
effected according to rules, and by such means as are 
hinted at in the conversation between the late Doctor 
Zimmermann and Frederick IT. 

I believe I ought to say something handsome to Mr, 
J. S. Jun. on the altogether unexpected compliment 
which he pays to my humble exertions in the good cause; 
but I am withheld by the consideration, that my courteous 
requital might induce some learned gentleman or other 





to say manus manum lavat ; and although I am not averse, 


to the maxim that one good turn deserves another, 1 do 
not feel inclined to extend its application to any yielding 
in principle. The pleasure which I derive from the de- 
claration of your correspondent consists chiefly in my find- 
ing him so much on my own side of the question, or (to 
speak more plainly) I am pleased, because similis simil 


gaudet.— Yours, &c. HOMO. 
Liverpool, September 9, 1828. 
aa——————EEE 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srn,—I crave your further ind in offering a short 


ex) tion of the penne. in which Homo is of opinion 
1 differ with him. Nothing could induce me to trespass 
further on your patience, but the uneasy sensation caused 


by differing, without cause, with co intelligent a 


| as your correspondent Homo appears to be. Homo states, 


“ my sentiments do pot appear te pe ya empicn 
from his own, except in rst m: para- 
sagt eg ge ek eo 
fnowt iiberal and enligh 
it. wi 
St a emce, 2 that § casted scholar meg be. Hoeral 
enlightened, but it is by no means certain that he 
must be 90.” Neither do I say so. The instances that 
he quotes. of many great scholars having been 
the most shameful of their species would 
equally to condemn biblical knowledge, for mout of these 
men not only read but pretended to profess the doctrines 
of Christ. Surely nothing can be more unfair than to 


consists in its enlarging the mind, and filling. 
tened ees? "= FTomo ‘cheuetes. 


impute the pedantry, self-conceit, and illiberality of so 
many classical scholars to the classic authors. J humbly 
conceive that the abuse of any thing, by imprudent or 
self-interested persons, is by no means sufficient to con- 
demn its proper use.—Your correspondent, Hemo, is en- 
tirely unknown to me, except from his numerous and ex- 
cellent papers; and I offer the above remarks with all due 
‘deference to his superior judgment and abilities. —I am, 
Sir, yours most sincerely, not J. S. jun. but J. L. Jun. 
Liverpool, September 9, 1823. = 





-. Chit Chat. 





Mr. Barrim, the author of Dumon and. Pythias;:hes a 
tragedy prepared for the stage. ‘ 

It ives us much pleasure to hear that Ambrogetti has 
arrived in London, with a view to an engagement. with 
the new Management at the King's Theatre. 

It is rumoured in the theatrical circles, that Mr. Talbot, 
who has been so long the Gossamer of the Irieh stage, 
meditates an appearance on the London boards, some time 
‘in the ensuing season. —_. re eyes 

It is very confidently reported that Mr. Kean does not 

t of any engagement during the ensuing season. 

r. Shiel, the Irish barrister, author of Evadne, the 
Apostate, &c. is once more determined tovcourt the. Muse, 
and his first effort, as a peace-offering for his infidelity, is 
said to be an epic poem, of considerable length, which is 
eee? ing for the press. 

Tr. Deoresdy is now performing at Aberdeens The 
Aberdeen Chronicle of Saturday: last pays the following 
tribute to his genius. ‘Highly as we appreciate the 
merits of Mr. Young, we consider Mr. Macready as de- 
cidedly the first tragedian on the British stage, He 
possesses correct judgment, energy, and feeling; and as 
to any comparison with Mr. Kean, we should think it just 
as fair to bring the merits of Kemble into compartson 
with those of the Young Roscius. Macready divides no 
emg with Kean—for having nothing. in common with 

im, there is consequently nothing to divide: Macready’s 
merit will bear the test of time, and Kean has already had 
his day.” . 

The-Pantheon-room, Church-street, is opened (as our 
readers will perceive from the advertisement) with Messrs. 
Barker and Co.’s panoramas of several ‘very pleasing and 
highly-interesting views. Some of the scenes represent 
the bustle and slaughter of war; others exhibit the lofty 
buildings of the city, or the peaceful cot of the villager. 
Throughout the whole there ie much of the master’s hand 
discermible, and the effect is very good: “The movements 
of. the scenes are accompanied with appropriate music. 
We hope the spirited proprietors will meet with the en. 
couragement they deserve. 


Avbertisements. 


FANCY DRESS BALI. 3 r 

NO. WHITEHEAD begs leave to inform the Nobi- 

lity and Gentry of'Liverpool and the Neighbourhood, he 
has procured from Mr. NarHan (of London) the whole of 
his extensive Wardrobe, which was so justly admired for 
plend and correct: of Costumé at the last Preston 
Guild. With the addition of a large Assortment of entirely 
New Dresses, which will be open for inspection on Wrpnre- 
DAY, th 24th instant, and for their use at tbe-approsebing 
Fa. Castles 














Ball. 
tle-street. Sept. 11, 1823. 


M&é BROWNE respectfully informs his Friends and 
the Public, tha’ pvr entered into an En, ent 
with the Manager of the Theatre-royal, Drury- , his 
FAREWELL BENEFIT will take place on WEDNESDAY 
Evening next, the 17th instant, when will be performed 
espear’s Musical Play of , 





Y. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
‘ The Part of Viola, by Miss M. Tree. 
To conclude with the grand romantic Melo Drama of 
VALENTINE AND ORSON; 
Or, the Wild Man of the Woods. 


OW EXHIBITING, in the PANTHEON, 
Church-street, two doors above the Atheneum,’ near 
the Post-office, Messrs. BARKER Co.’s' New, Grand 
Peristrephic, or Moving PANORAMAS of the Defeat: of the 
Turks by the Greeks; the Storming of Seringapatam; with 
correct Views of the Battle of Waterloo. A correct Des¢crip- 
tion. will be given of each View as it passes. Movements 
accompanied by a Full Military ea { 
There will be an Exhibition each day from Eleven to One, 
and from Two to Four; and in the Evening, Doors open at 
Six, commence at Seven, and the last Exhibition at half-past 
Eight o’clock precisely, At night the Panorama is brilliantly 
illuminated with gas. : 
Admittannce to the wholJe,—Front Seats, 28.—Second Seats, 
1s.6d.—Back Seats, 1s.—Children, Half-price.—Season Tickets, 
not tranferrable, Front Seats, 7s. 6d.—Second Seats, 5s. 
Books, giving an. historical detail of the events 








pa in the Panoramas, with every particular relating to 
the Defeat of the Turks, the Storming of Seringapatap, and 
the Battles of Ligny and Waterloo, price 6d, . © 
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Che Traveller. 


5 THE TROCADERO. ‘ 
’ (Described by a Native of Cadiz.) 


*¢ El Trocadero, situated on the south-west side of the 
road leading from Part St. Mary's to Port Royal, is (at its 
junction with the road) about three. miles and a half from 
the former,. and oue and a half the latter; it runs 
from thence nearly south-west about 2000 yards towards 
the Bay of Cadiz, is‘very marshy, intersected with la- 
gunes, low, and nearly wholly covered with water in winter 
and a At its south-west extremity, immedi- 
ately on the bay, stood the forts of Matagorda. and: St. 
Louis, the first originally constructed to assist in pivoting 
the entrance into the Inner Harbour, or Bay, the secon 
built to cover this, and both now a shapeless mass of ruins; 
the one destroyed on the retreat of the British troops, who 
it under Earl Fife, in the war of :In- 
dependence; the other by the Spaniards, when Victor was 
compelled to evacuate Andalusia. They are commanded 
at’a distance of’ less than seven hundred yards by fort 
Puntalis, mounting twenty pieces of artillery, and taken 





. ini flank and reverses by the redoubts of San Jose, E! 


Aguado, ‘Las Huertas, &c. and more particularly by the 
new strong castle of La Cortadura ; which, from its posi- 
tion irhmediately intersecting the isthmus connecting the 
cities of San Fernando anid: Cadiz, constitutes a strong 
out-work ‘to the latter, presenting a formidable point, 
mounting on the curtain -and two demi-bastions: about 
forty pieces of artillery, whose fire enfilades the whole 
causeway or road abovementioned, whilst its flanks, project 
pe sea, and which they at once cover and are strength- 
ened by. r 

‘+ The relative value of the Trocadero, as regarding the 
defences: of the island of J.eon, which. cumprehends the 
cities of St. Fernando, Cadiz, and all the territory circum. 
vallated by the Atlantic, Cadiz Bay, and the River Saint 
Peter's, or Santi Pétri, is comparatively small, so small 


‘ that the cut or ditch dug across itin 1813 has been allowed 


to fill itself with sand by the ingress of the tide, without 
ony oes having been made to keep it open, or to put its 
§.W. bank in a state of defence. 

*s Wheo Ferdizand reached Cadiz in June last,. he di- 


"pected some batteries to be thrown up,: merely with the 


hopes of detaining the French a few days, and thus gain 
time to put the works.of -the island of Leon out of the 
reach of a coup de.muin;-on. the arrival of the French 
forces a few days subsequently, a reconnoisance of the 
Trocadero was practised by the Spanish commanding 
officers of artillery and engineers, accompanied by the 
minister of war La Puente, and: the works were found so 
incomplete, that it was declared not tenable, no guns being 
then in battery. .Why the French did not then attack it, 
their official communications do not say ; but we are told 
that Prince Angouleme has expressed himself displeased 
‘upon the subject, and we have seen a place occupied but 
fora moment defended for ten weeks, and making a re- 
sistance never anticipated by the Spaniards themselves, 
and only due to the want of ability, energy, or courage of 
their enemies.” 


(From the Constitutionnel, Paris journal. ) 


Cadiz, the Trocadero, and St. Mary’s, form a kind of 
triangle, whose sides partly encompass the age bay of 
Cadiz. The most distinguished point is Cadiz. On the 
right as you look to the sea is St. Mary, and on the left, 
opposite to the canal which encloses the Isle of Leon, 
stands the fort of Matagorda; and this is more impor- 
tant than the lero, being situated about 3,000 toises 
from Cadiz.. Over against the Trocadero, on the other 
side of the. canal, is the causeway of the Isle of Leon and 
the Cortadura, a covered way which separates Cadiz from 
the Continent. The canal of separation between the 
‘eovered way and the Trocadero is called the road ‘of the 
Puntales, defended: by a fort of the same name, and under 
batteries which must be passed before you arrive, by sea, 
at- the remotest bay which washes the Isle of Leon pro- 


re was only in 1810 that the French,: after. they had 
made themselves masters of the Matagorda, fortified that 
end nearest to the Isle of Trocadero, and gave to the, fort ! 
which they constructed the name of Trocadero, It is on 
these batteries that the famous mortars of Villaintroi, 
which had been cast at Seville, were placed; and this is 
the point from which they fired the bombs, which arrived 
with difficulty before Cadiz, but without exploding, as the 
success of the contrivance was defeated’ by the distance, 


can much less facilitate 


. :@nd_the excessive oer of their motion. 


’ Trocadero 


The occupation ry) 


the attack directed against Cadiz, than that against the 
Isle of Leon; but the fort of the Puntales, which com- 
‘mands and defends the passage, and which in addition is 
bomb-proof, will necessarily present the greatest: obstacles 
to arriving at it. It may even be presumed, that before 
they attenrpt to gain possession of this portion of the cause- 
way, where they will find themselves exposed to the bat- 
teries of Cadiz, and encompassed by the sea, that they 
will direct the efforts of the army against even the Isle 
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The insulated tract at the mouth of the river Guadalete 
is called the island of: Leon, and at the extremity of a 
long tongue of land projecting in a north-west direction 
from this island stands Cadiz. It communicates with the 
rest of the island by a road of nearly five miles in length. 
The town is surrounded by the sea on the north-east and 
west, which, with’ the narrowness of the land communica- 
tion, prevents its capture by a military force, so long as the 
inhabitants or their allies are masters of the sea. This was 
strikingly exemplified in the long blockade of 1810, 1811, 
and 1812. Cadiz is walled, gnd bas trenches and bas- 
tions on the land side ;. the highest part of it is about 200 
feet above tiie level of the sea. Its form is nearly a square 
of 14 of an English mile.’ Nothing can surpass the beauty 
of the town when viewed from the harbour, and when the 
eye takes in.the numerous country seats in the neighbour- 
The bay of Cadiz is a vast basin, inclosed by the 
mainland on one side, and by the projecting tongue of land 
on the other; it is one of the finest bays in the world, 
‘being from ten to twelve leagues in circumference, with 
excellent anchoring ground, and considerable protection 








forts, called respectively St. Sebastian, St.Catherine, Lewis 












Leon, contiguous to which is another small island, where 
the marine arsenal is situated, and which also presents the 
greatest.resources of defence. Then after they shall. have 
made themselves masters of these points it will still be ir- 
possible to make a serious attack on the land side against 


Cadiz, which cannot be bombarded but from the sea, 


Fivally, there are in this brief notice facts and conjectures ; 
the facts are positive, but the conjectures are under the 


disposal of chance, which happily cannot be very disant, - 





PLAN OF CADIZ AND THE VICINITY. 





: REFERENCES, 
Occupied by the French. Occupied by the Conatituttonalsts, 

]. 2. THe TrocapRrros, E, F, Guadalete River. 1G, San Pietro River. , L, Rope Yard. 
A, Rota. O, Chiclana—the only place|H, Puerto Real—Port Royal. | M. Suaza Bridge. 
B, La Gallina, immediately} in possession ofthe French |I, Fort Matagordo. | N, Suaza. 

below which i¢ Canueluy to the east of the river San|J. Fort Lewis, 1Q ti Ranez. 

Redoubt. Pietro. K, Isle St. Augustine—directly| R, Fort San Lorenze, 
C, Berbe. : T, Port St. Mary. east of which js the Isle La| S, La Galera Rocks, 
D, Fort st. Catharine. U, Salt Works. Caracca. V, Carraca. 


The following additional names have been introduced since the sketch appeared in the Mercury; 
3. Fort St. Sebastian—X..Puntal Fort—W. Cantera—P. Arenilla Fort, P : 
( S, called La Galera Islands, are sunken rocks.—The three spots to the N. of Cadiz, close in shore, are catied The Porpeises. 


arsenal called La Carraca, in which there are no less than 
three basins, and 12 docks, with ample supplies of naval 
stores. The bay “3 youn’ is the ot seenvens of the 
Spanish navy. The population o: iz is aboyt 70,000 ; 
thas at times execalod this number, and at other times 
fallen below it, in consequence partly of contagious com- 
plaints (as in 1800) partly of political: and coriimercial 
circumstances. In a survey made in 1802, the number 
was below 60,000. One of the greatest inconvenicuces in 
Cadiz is the want of good water. In 1808, the French 
fleet here surrendered to the Spaniards; and next” year 
when Seville fell into the hands of: the French, Cadiz be- 
came the seat first of the central Junta, and. afterwards:of 
the Cortes. It wasnow that it sustained the long blackade 
on the land side from the French, and which was not 
raised till after the battle of Salamanca in 1812. 

Chiclana is situated on the right bank of a large eanal, 
which is a continuation of the channel of Petri. Tt con. 
tains a number of elegant country-houses, and is the fae 
shionable resort. of the more opulent. citizens, in epring 
and autumn. The view of the bay and, town of Cadiz 
from this spat is magnificent. On the adjoining eminence 





from the neighbouring mountains. It is defended by. four 
aad Matagorda; the.two lust form the defence of the evi 


are the ruins of a’ Moorish castle.-62 miles $.8.W. of: 
Seville, . 
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LOVE AND WAR; 
OR, THE MINER. 








[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION BY HOMO.] 


The Baron of L. had considerable estates in Silesia. 
Edward Hohenau, the son of his former instructor, lived 
with the family, after having lost his parents. ‘The youth 
had been early impressed with the necessity of his acquir- 
ing knowledge ; and his Tate father had-spared no 
in improving his naturally good faculties. In his new 
situation he had so well profited by the instructions which 
were afforded to him, that, on the promotion of the 
family-teacher to a curacy, he was able to. save to his 
benefactor the appointment of a fresh governor, by under- 
taking to fulfil the duties of one himself. 

The two sons of the Baron had, however, soon after to 
join the Prussian army, and Edward's cares would have 
been exclusively devoted to Miss Amelia if her father had 
not also found him very useful in the surveying and mea- 
suring of fields. In the latter capacity he had become 
aimost indispensible to the Baron, whose chief. delight 
consisted in making improvements in his possessions, or 
in planning advantageous exchanges with his neighbours. 
This was likewise the reason why the young man was not 
sent off to the university according to the original inten- 
tion: under various pretexts the execution of the promise 
was delayed from quarter to quarter; and Hohenau felt 
too happy in his situation to be very anxious in pressing 
his departure himself. 

He was about twenty-one years old, and his pupil had 
attained the age of seventeen, when the latter attracted 
the attention of a Count, who had come to visit her father. 
Rank, title, and fortune spoke in his favour: but Amelia 
did not find him amiable; and she was right. His man- 
ners were polished, but cold and heartless; and, although 
he hardly approached the middle-age of man, he seemed 
already to verge on decrepitude. Wine was made to give 
him a momentary animation; and his appearance after 
dinner contrasted singularly with that of the morning; an 
artificial fire reddened his countenance, which was natu- 
rally pale and spiritless; and'a noisy loquacity superseded 
the dulness of his usual conversation. Amelia found him 
insipid in the morning, and insupportable in the after- 
noon: she had not, indeed, sufficient experience or know- 
ledge of the world to be aware, to the full extent, why 
she did not like the Count ; but that she did not like him, 
she knew extremely well; and she entertained not the 
smallest prospect of passing a happy life at his side. 

Her father did not offer to force “her inclinations; but 
-he concealed even as little, that the connexion would be 
highly agreeable to him. He said that it was very diffi- 
cult to meet with all that was desirable; but, since there 
would be always something to be wished for in an esta- 
blishment, one ought to be satisfied when the deficiency 
did not ‘consist in essentials, such as rank and fortune. 
** 1 am wealthy,” he added, ‘* but I have two sons to fit 
out; and the Count is not only in good circumstances, 
but he is actually rich. Direct your choice to what is 
solid; youth and beauty are transitory, they pass like 
spring; but nobility becomes more respectable by time, 
and wealth is always acceptable.” 

Amelia had no ears for such a philosophy, because it 
was contradicted by her heart. Nevertheless, she wished 
to please her father, if possible; and his leaving the deci- 
sion to herself made her so much the more anxious to 
comply with his sentiments. Had he urged the matter 
in an authoritative tone, she would have refused st once ; 
but, as it was, she could not’ resolve upon pronouncing 
an absolute no; and she entreated for time to consider 
about the matter.—She invited her friend and teacher, 
Hohenan, to assist her with his advice; but his behaviour 
on the occasion was passing strange ; he turned pale at | 





ere 


.{ ever,—congratulated Amelia on her good fortune, and 


intreated her, immediately afterwards, to use her influence 
with her father for the sake of having him soon removed 
to the university. She blushed at his confusion, but be- 
came soon as agitated as himself, and surprised at her 
own feelings, which informed her at once of the real state 
of her mind. Edward, too, perceived the effect which he 
had produced, and it filled him with delight and perplexity 
at the same time, 

An explanation followed, of course, and the young peo- 
ple came soon-to an: ing-about their respective 


} situation. They found that they had long loved each 


other’ and- they were both equally loath to make any 
alteration “in that respect. In the mean'time they could 
not but be aware that ap union between, them would by 


[no means’ enter into, the plans of the Baron, even if no 


Count had presented himself; but the latter became now 
odious to Amelia to such a degree that! she looked upon 
him as oné of the monsters in fairy-tales who will take 
no denial: she also fancied to have mutch more to fear 
from the’ tyranny of her father than be had as yet chosen 
to let her know. 

Edward gave himself up to despatinn soon as his extasy 
at éecing himself beloved had a little abated ; but the 
young lady cheeréd hiny up, and déclared herself willing 
to follow him: any where, - not doubting that a man of his 
talents would easily make his wey in the world, particu- 
larly as her late mother had left jewels-and other valuables 
to a great amount, which she considered ag her undoubted 
property, and which would enable them to exist for a 
considerable time. Besides, it was very probable that her 
father might be appeased after the first ebullition of his 
anger, because he liked Edward as well as any body. In 
short, an elopement was agreed upon, and a temporary 
absence of the Baron facilitated it: a chaise was be- 
spoken in the next town: the adventurers travelled all 
night, and, on the next morning, they happily reached 
the boundary. Here, however, a difficulty presented it- 
self: they were asked for their names, and they called 
themselves Miller, brother and sister. So far, so good. But 
now their passport was required, and, lo! they had none. 
This was bad enough, but they made it worse by offering 
to bribe the officer, who had them immediately conveyed 
before a justice. To him Amelia offered one of her dia- 
mond-rings; and, as it produced no good effect, she threw 
herself at his feet, assuring him that neither she nor her 
companion had done any thing to alarm the police.— 
** That may be, Mademoiselle; Dut I believe you are not 
the sister of this young man, and probably you travel 
without the consent of your parents.””—‘* My mother is 
dead,” said the lady.—‘* O ho!” replied the magistrate 
with a smile, ** but I suppose you have got a father; and 
if you will just have the good to p his written 
permission to your journey, I shall be very happy to for- 
ward it. Until then, I must beg leave to introduce you to 
my sister, who will take every care of you; whilst the 
gentleman will be pleased not to quit the appartment 
which I shall assign to him, and where he shall be waited 
upon by one of my servants.” 

There was no protesting against this sentence; and al- 
though the lovers whispered to each other, before their se- 
paration, that they would at all events conceal the truth, 
their obstinacy availed them nothjng: they spent five days 
in tears and lamentations; on the sixth morning, Edward 
had a visit from the Baron. ‘ Traitor!” exclaimed the 
insulted nobleman. ‘* are these the thanks for my bene- 
factions? I might kill thee, and no one would blame me 
for it.” ** Be it so,” replied Edward; ‘* but spare, oh! 
spare Amelia! for I alone am guilty.” The Baron wished 
to see his daughter forthwith ; but the justice withheld 
him until his passion should be a little cooled : he did his 
utmost to pacify him, by representing the youth of both 
the culprits, and also by making him sensible that the ho- 
nour of his family required rather a quiet settling of the 





her very first words on the subject, and appeared as if | business. 


attacked by a sudden indisposition. He recovered, how- 


The young man remained in uncertainty for about an 





hour, when the Baron re-appeared, and said, ‘* Here is 
@ passport in your own name, and here are also a hundred 
ducats as a parting Present ; but now begone, and let me 
never hear from you again.” The justice was close be- 
hind him, and-taking Edward by the hand he led him to a 
post-chaise; which was to convey him as-far as the next 
stage, where he would be at liberty to follow what further 
course he liked; ** but‘ no plans ‘upon the young lady,” 
said the magistrate with a warning voice, “ or the 
punishment for seduction will befal you in its utmost 
rigour.”’ 

The Baron took his daughter to her aunt, who lived at 
a distance, and was not informed of the real state of 
affairs; to whom he merely said, that a change of air and 
scenery had been recommeaded to him for, the benefit of 
Amelia‘s health. The Count had. resigned::his. preten- 
sions; and this piece of intelligence ‘was the first good 
news’ which revived a little the arcoping spirits of the 
poor girl: she resolved to remain faithful to her lover 


whatever might be the consequences ; and she anticipated 


that her constancy would not remain unrewarded, and 
that she would be one day united with her Edward. The 
latter had suffered himself to be sent off without know- 
ing what was going on; but when he recovered, and 
found what he had lost, his despair became boundiess, 
and he actually thought of suicide. On more mature 
consideration he found, however, that he might as well 
try first what he could do towards becoming happy in 
spite of circumstances. He resolved to make himself wor- 
thy of a better fate, and to bear. manfully that which 
might be destined for him. . He had saved some money, 
besides the hundred ducats lately received, and he found 
that with good management he should be able to pursue 
his studies, and to fit himself for a respectable situation. 

The barand the pulpit had no charms for him, and physic 
or philology appeared to require a kind of application for 
which he did not feel inclined, and which would not keep his 
faculties in sufficient activity. 
military career, as the most likely to suit the bent of his 
mind, and to give scope for the display of his talents. 
He set out for Bavaria, and offered himself at Munich to 
the corps of royal artillery: his acquirements were exa- 
mined; and he found no difficulty in being placed as 4 
non-commissioned officer. He then devoted himself en- 
tirely to his new profession, and endeavoured to make 
himself master of every science that had any connexion 
with his adopted line of pursuit. Drunkenness, debauch- 
ery, or dissipation of any kind, however attractive to his 
comrades, never make him lose a single hour: with the 
image of Amelia in his heart, and the ambition of becom- 
ing worthy of her in his mind, hewas steeled against every 
seduction, and his energies were solely bestowed on the 
attainment of the necessary qualifications. Even when on 
guard he did not seek to kill time with frivolous amuse- 
ments, but he made it his business to require from expe- 
rienced old soldiers the explanation of points which a mere 
theoretical study had not rendered sufficiently clear to him. 
With his. previous knowledge of history, geography, and 
mathematics, it was no wonder that his progress was very 
rapid: it excited the attention of his superiors, and he had 
hardly served a year in the artillery when he was promoted 
to a lieutenancy in a new corps of miners, which was then 
organized. 

He found himself immediately at home in his new de-« 
partment, and he was even fortunate enough to obtain 
the approbation of his general to some improvements 
which he proposed ; he was requested to specify his plan, 
with the necessary drawings and estimates, in such a 
manner, that the whole might be laid before the king. 
This was done, and so complete was the success with his 
majesty, that the new ideas were immediately acted upon. 
Edward Hohenau was knighted, and he obtained‘a most 
lucrative post in the direction of the system which he had 
created. So far had he been prosperous, before he even 
thought of indulging again in the remembrance of his 
former dreains of happiness; but now he believed himself 


He fixed, therefore, onthe | 
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fully authorised to return to the hopes of his youth, since | doubt, had sought shelter in the cave, and had been buried 


he could now almost meet the Baron on terms of equality 


in rank and wealth, with every prospect of still further ; 


advancement in both. He had, however, neither friends 
nor near relations left in the country which had given 
him birth, and he did not wish to proceed, at once, to 
direct inquiries about Amelia. 

In the mean time he received orders to join the army, 
and to begin active operations. He hardly knew whether 
he should be glad or sorry, when in 1806, his division ap- 
proached the province, which still interested him so highly. 
He was to assist in the taking of N. which seemed to be 
prepared for a vigorous defence. The trenches were 
opened, and the batteries erected. A numerous artillery 
began to play upon the place, and the bombardment was 
most actively kept up. The fortifications were approached 
by the so named parallels; and many buildings in the 
town were either dashed to pieces or set on fire. The un- 
fortunate inhabitants saw themselves obliged to take re- 
fuge in their cellars, and not seldom they were smothered 
under the accumulated mass of falling houses. Not only 
the warrior was exposed to the risks of his trade, but even 
the peaceful citizen was made to share them. 

Notwithstanding all this, the besieged would still not 
hear of a surrender, and the besiegers had to think of new 
means of destruction. They too, lost not a few of their 
people, since the garrison was not idle in returning their 
fire, and well-appointed sharpshooters lay in waiting for 
these who came within their reach. Even nightly 
sallies were tried; and, if they were of no use to the 
town's people, they proved at least very troublesome to 
their tormentors. One great mode of annoyance to the 
latter consisted in the mines, which they encountered 
nearly in every direction, and in which death lurked for 
victims, whom a fancied advantage hurried into his open 
jaws. It became the particular province of Hohenau to 
counteract these dreadful snares; and he had to bury 
himself under ground, like a mole, in order to get deeper 
(if possible) than the enemy ; and thereby, to deieat their 
purpose, or rather to turn it against themselves. 

This kind of gervice is perhaps the most dangerous of 
all. The miner has to be continually on the watch, lest, 
by approaching incautiously, he meet suddenly with his 
opponent. His own progress should be silent, whilst his 
ear should be for ever listening to what little noise may 
be made by others: on the slightest indication of danger 
he ought to be prepared with pistol and sword, or even 
with fulminating powder, or some other chemical mixture, 
with which he may blow up, or sufivcate the antagonist, 
before meeting with the same fate himself. Hohenau had 
many Darrow escapes, and much blood was shed on both 
sides ; but he succeeded in the chief object; and he ad- 
vanced, util he was stopt by @ wall, of which he did not 
know what to think: it lay too deep to make part of the 
town-wall, and too far inside to belong to the fortifications. 
After a long consideration of the probabilities, and a cal- 
culation of the distances, he concluded that it must be the 
foundation of one of the first buildings near the gates, 
and his conclusion happened to be correct. He ordered 
his men to break through the wall as ‘expeditiously as 
Greumstances would allow; and as soon as he found the 
opening sufficiently large to admit him, he entered, 
with a pistol in one hand, and a safcty-lamp in the other. 
He then found himself in a spacious and vaulted cave; 
but, instead of a staircase to the upper story, be saw that 
the edifice must have been demolished through the bom- 
bardment ; since the opening was filled up with stone and 
rubbish. He felt rather disappointed at this discovery, 
because he had hoped to get up at once, and to introduce 
8 sufficient number of his comrades, to overpower the 

guard of the next gate. Now, gunpowder was once more 
to do the business; and, before leaving the place, he was 
just surveying it anew, for the sake of taking the needful 
measures, when he thought he perceived something white, 
in a remote corner ; he hastened towards the object, and, 
oh heavens! he discovered the body of a female, who, no 
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| under the ruins of the crushed superstructure. In his agi- | 


tation he dropped the lamp, yet, being so near, he could 
not resist the desire of ascertaining whether his heated | 
imagination had not misled him; he seized a hand, and, 
what were his feelings, when he found that it-was still 
warm, and that it had a faint, but very distinct vibration 
of the pulse. Snatching up the being, and groping with 
it towards the portal, could not be delayed an instant, and 
both were done almost mechanically; but it was not 
without considerable difficulty that he found the way with 
his burden, and, nearly fainting with fatigue and anxiety, 
he had but just joined his men, when his military duties 
obliged him to hurry off, before a fresh light could be got 
ready. The general had been already informed of the 
opening into the fottress, and he wished to put it forthwith 
to profit. An explosion had to be immediately prepared, 
and it took place as intended. Theshock was tremendous, 
and it produced the desired effect. The besieged saw 
that a’storm would be the consequence of the breach 
which the beseigers had obtained, and, as the issue of the 
contest could be hardly doubtful, a capitulation was of- 
fered, and accepted. The occupations of Hohenau-were 
therefore finished, and his commander advised him to 
enjoythat rest which he had soarduously earned, promising, 
at the same time, to make due mention of the new and 
valuable services which he had rendered, and which en- 
tided him to further rewards and honours. Ldward re- 
tired upon this to a neighbouring village, without paying 
much attention to the flattering praise of the general, or 
the prospects which were held out to him. When he 
thought of all the mischief which his Jast contrivance had 
done, and on all the lives which it had cost, he had indeed 
the consolation of knowing, that the horrors of a pro- 
longed siege, had, by these means, been abbreviated, and 
that the ruin might even have been greater in a regular 
and slow proceeding; but he felt also on the other hand, 
that war was but a sorry trade after all, and chat his heart 
was but little calculated to follow it up as a regular pro- 
fession. He resolved to give in his resignation at the first 
opportunity, and he began to think of a new plan of life 
for the future, when he arrived at the cottage which was 
to serve him for a momentary habitation. His servant 
came to meet him there, and told him that the soldiers had 
gently got out the fainted Lady, by placing her on the litile 
cart, with which the earth was carried out cf the mine, and 
that she had been conveyed to the parsonage. 

Edward had entirely forgotten the female during the 
bustle of bis warhke transactions; but now be remem- 
bered bis deed with great pleasure, because the poor per- 
son would have infullibly perished if he had not saved her 
himself; and, whatever might be her rank or age, she 
was a human being, and the recollection could not but be 
pleasing. His satisfaction was nevertheless, considerably 
iacreased, when he understood that she was young aad 
handsome, and of a distinguished family in the neighbour- 
hood. She had not yet quite recovered, but the doctor 
gave the best hopes. Tired as Edward was, he went im- 
mediately to see her; but no sconer had he perceived the 
sopha on which she lay, than he precipitated himself 
towards it with the exclamation of ** Amelia!” This name 
and his voice brought life and animation to the figure 
which had not before moved; but the sudden transition 
had nearly proved fatal, and the bystanders, among whom 
the doctor fortunately was, found it no small task to calm 
the too great agitation of both the young people, who were 
in danger of perishing with the ecstacy of their joy ; or, at 
least, of losing their senses. 

Amelia had lived with her aunt, and the latter bad fled 





out of the house when she fuit it tottering, whilst the niece j 
expected more safety in the arched celler, than in the | 


able pension ; and he was not long before he led his lovely 
fair one to the altar, with the full consent of her noile 
relations and friends. 
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Sctentific Mecaris. 

{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 


PERKINS’S STEAM-ENGINE. 





—_— 

The last London Magazine has the following very 
sanguine account of Mr. Perkins’s proceedings : 

** We have already communicated all that was known 
concerning the steam-engine of Mr. Perkins, and we are 
happy that we now have it in our power to give more pre- 
cise information on the subject. Our readers are aware 
that water may be raised to any temperature, provided it 
be prevented from passing off'in vapour; that in fect, by 
keeping it subjected to a certain pressure, it may be made 
red hot, on which depends the important discovery of Mr. 
Perkins. ‘Tne generator of his engine, that supphes the 
place of the boiler, is a cylinder of gun metal, which is 
more tenacious and less liable to oxidation than any other. 
{t is 8 inches thick, contains eight gallons of water, and 
is closed at both ends, with the exception of five openings 
for tubes. It is placed vertically in a cylindrical furnace, 
in which, by tbe aid of bellows, it is kept at a tempera- 
ture of from 400 to 450, the water being brought up to the 
same heat. The valves in the tubes that convey the steam 
are loaded one with 35, the other with 37 atmospheres, 9o 
that none of the fiuid can escape till the heat creates a 
greater force. By meansof a compressing pump, the han- 
dle of which is wrought by the engine, water is forced 
into the generator, the valve loaded with 35 atmospheres 
is opened, and a portion of the hot and compressed fluid 





flashes out in the form of steam of high elasticity, and of 


a temperature 420, and is conveyed to a horizontal cylin~ 
der containing the piston, to which it communicates motion. 
Having performed its office, it is carried into a condenser, 
where it is converted into watcr, at a temperature of about 
320, and under a pressure of five atmospheres, whence it 
is drawn into the forcing pump, again to be thrown into the 
generator.--Tbe pump acts with a pressure of 35 atmos~ 
pheres; consequently, when the water is urged from it 
into the generator, it must expel a portion equal to itself 
in volume, which, as already mentioned, the moment it 
escapes, is converted into steam of high elasticity; and as 
the pump is so contrived as to act with a steady force, the 
water must escape in a continuous siveams; there is thus a 
constant supply to produce the moving power, the motion 
of course being occasioned by the difference in the elastici- 
ty of the steam on the opposite sides of the piston, that in- 
troduced from the generator acting with a force of 35 at. 
mospheres, or about 500ib. on the square inch, that core 
nected with the condenser acting with a pressure of five 
atmospheres, or about 701b.—the difference 430 being the 
power gained. When there isa surplus of water in the gee 
nerator, occasioned by working the pump too violently, or 
by the heat becoming too high, part of it escapes through 
the valve loaded with 37 atmospheres, and is conveyed in- 
to the condenser. Frot the high elasticity of the steam, 
it has been supposed that this engine is very liable to be 
burst: this is, however, a mistake; for as the steam is only 
generated in sufficient quantity to preduce each succeeding 
stroke of the piston, there is no collection of it, as in the 
cotamon high pressure engines, exposing a large surface to 
its expansive force, so that the ordinary source of dan- 
ger is avoided. But in order to remove all apprehensions, 
the pipe coming from the generator, and in which the 
steam is formed, is made so strong. as to sustain an inter- 
nal pressure of four thousand pounds, which is cight times 
wore powerful than the force with which the engine works, 
This enormous superabundance of strength is still farther 
secured, by means of a saiety-pipe proceeding from the 
generator, and provided with a copper bulb, made so as to 
burst at a pressure of 1000]. en the square inch: and 
owing tv the nature of this metal, it merely tears like a 
piece of paper, so that when it does burst, as Mr. Perkins 
has made it frequently do, it occasions no injury whatever, 
either to spectators or to the apparatus. This sefety-tube 

















bombarded streets. The total destruction of the premises | is also rnade to communicate with an indicator, having a 
had prevented every search for the unfortunate young | dial-plate and index, by which the force of the steam is 


lady whom the ruins covered ; and she had been given up 
as lost. | 


in Mr. Perkins’s manufactory. 


) ascertained. 


rine we have now described is at present at work 
It is calculated as equal 


Thee 





Edward Hohenau retired from service with an honour- io ten-horse power. The cylinder is only two iaches in 
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diameter, and 18 long, with a stroke of 12 inches, and 
when in full.power it consumes only ‘wo bushels of coal 


in a day. 
The s occupied by it is only six feet by eight; but 
Mr. Perkins considers that with the exception of the pis- 


ton and cylinder, the apparatus is sufficient for a 30-horse 
power engine. Its operations have been witnessed, and 
minutely examined by philosophers and engineers; and 
the most unreasonable sceptics have been compelled to 
acknowledge the justness of its principles, as well as the 
energy of its operations, Mr. Perkins has not, however, been 
content with this. He has discovered a mode of conveying 
the benefit of his original principle to steam-engines of the 
oid construction, which, when we consider the enormous 
capital already im in steam-engines, and the skill and 
elegance with they perform their functions, must be 
cousidered equal in value to his original discovery. For 
this the old engines, with their boilers are retained u 
tered; the furn alone are removed. A generator is 
constructed consisting of three horizontal tubes of gun- 
metal connected — filled with water, and supplied 
with fluid from a forcing pump, as in his own engine. 
This is exposed to heat in the same manner; so that by 
means of a loaded valve, the hot fluid may be constrained 
till forced out of it into the water in the old boiler, and 
thus as much low pressure steam of four pounds on the 
square inch may be generated by one bushel of coals, as 
«ould be produced in the old engine by nine. i 
Mr. Perkins has lately made another discovery, which 
promises to be of great practical importance. He now 
dispenses with the condenser, and works the engine 
against the re 4 alone; and by a method which he 
has not yet thought it prudent to disclose, he is enabled to 
@rrest the heat after it has performed its mechanical funce 
tione, and actually pump it back tothe generator, to unite 
with afresh portion of water, and renew its useful labours. 





Discovery of Mineral Caoutchouc in New England, 
United States.—[From the Annals of Philosophy, just 
published. |—The following is Professor Silliman’s account 
of this discovery, as given in his journal, vi. 370: ** This 
remarkable mineral, hitherto nearly or quite confined to 
the Odin mine at Castleton, in Derbyshize, has been re- 
eently found at Southbury, 20 miles north-west of New- 
haven. his region is a secondary trap basin, and al- 
though only 6 or 8 miles in diameter it presents all the 
eharacteristics of the great trap region of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, described by Mr. Hitchcock. The fibres 
of the satin -_ or fibrous limestone are one inch or more 
in length; they are often cracked in the direction of the 
fibres, and between them there are veins eccnpied by the 
mineral caoutchouc, It has but little elasticity, it is soft, 
easily impressible by the nail, and compressible between 
the anger like potassium, and can be formed into a per- 
fect bail ; its colour is jet black ; some varieties of it are 
a little harder, and have a resinous and splendid lustre, 
.and a flat conchoidal fracture; it burns with extreme 
brilliancy, with much black smoke, and an odour between 
_that of a bitumen and that of an aromatic; during the 
combustion, drops of Heed fire fall in a stream, or in 

uick succession, and with a whizzing noise, exactly like 
the vegetable caoutchouc, and it melts as that substance 
does. Rubbed on paper, it leaves a black streak, and ac- 

ires a high polish; it dees not remove pencil marks 
paper. The veins containing this mineral are about 
one quarter of an inch wide, and several inches long.” 





Correspondence. 


BANKERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


fosa 4 NOTE TO CORAREPONDENTS]) 
te 
7O THE EDITOR. 

Sen,—Not long ago having occasion to call at a bank in 
Weis town, 1 was rather surprised upon entering, to ob- 
serve that every individual in’ the place, including those 
who had eome on bi i, Was uncovered. Not to appear 
ssngalar, o¢.as some perhaps might have deemed rude, with 
some reluctance I took off my hat, and stood with a small 
mn 2moreafium-book in my hand (just as you havé sometimes 
sven a dumb animal, except that my appearance was less saga- 
eiows, wheu sent for a trifling article toa grocer’s shop) until 
aecording to my master’s directions I gave it to one of the 
yourg mea, whom, from the air of importance he assumed, 
you would have bmagined to bea Regtus professor in one of 





I know just as much of the true nature of the business 
transacted in a bank, asa dancing bear knows of stenography ; 
hewever, when the memorandum-book was returned, of 
course I coneluded my errand was done, and accordingly 
retired. Now, Mr. Editor, knowing you to be a man of talent 
as well as general informaticn, I wish to know either from 
yourselves ora correspondent, the origin and design of this 
custom; becauee, if it arises from pure reverence and respect 
to “filthy lucre,” me Jjudice, very serious objections may be 
urged against it. I have visited all the places in this town 
where books are exposed for sale ; and not unfrequently when 
I have been surrounded (perhaps in a dirty cellar) by the eel- 


the aromatics of typography, a thousand times more efficacious 
and useful, than “ Arabia’s balmy store,” the ground on 
which I steod appenred to be sacred, and in consequence I 
have taken off my hat, for fear of offending the ghosts of the 
great authors which were pictured to my imagination as look- 
ing down from the top of the shelves with a frowning aspect 
on ignorant and unthinking blockheads who handied their 
works with as much indifference as if they bad been tobacco 
paper. Moreover, Mr. Editor, Iam of opinion that it would 
reflect no kind of disgrace or degradation whatever on my 
enlightened countrymen if they were to make a point of un- 
covering when they enter a bookseller’s shop, whether that 
shop be capacious enough to admit a coach and six, or 
whether there be not suffieient room in it to whip a cat, 
provided it contain works of merit. 

By inserting this in a corner of your interesting miscellany, 
when not pressed with matter of greater importance, you 
will oblige your obedient servant, : 

Manchester, Sept. 2, 1823. JIMMY BOOKWORM. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S12z,——An inhabitant of: a flourizhing town Ike this, 
whilst looking around on the various improvements taking 
place, will sometimes find his thoughts engaged in antici- 
pating future improvements, future discoveries, and future 
decay. Such were the thoughts that passed through my 
mind; and I have supposed some unborn editor of some weekly 
paper, the prospectus of which has not yet been penned, to 
write as below. The idea ls not new, nor yet very common. 





(LIVERPOOL INTELLIGENCER, 1923.) 

“Weare sorry to find the symptoms of decay in the good 
old town inereasing yearly: the grass in Castlestreet 1s 
much too luxuriant to suit our taste; the quietness reigning 
at the docks and piers strikes like the stillness of the grave, 
when compared with the bustle and noise eo annoying fifty 
years since. Hundreds of veseels clearing out in one day, is 
an event that has not occurred lately, and it is believed that 
the Queen’s Dock may be filled up (as proposed, it being in- 
accessible on account of the bank) without the loss of quay- 
room being much perceived. 

“The common coune!! have determined upon building 
a new steeple to St. George’s Church. The difference between 
the colour of the stone of the church, and that of the steeple, 
is indeed striking; they have.also resolved upon devoting an 
annual sum for the repair of Saint Lukes Church. Whilst 
some alterations were taking place in the covered market (we 
eannot-call it new) there were found some coins; they are of 
George the Third’s reign, and are very curious and scarce, and 
are much valued by the antiquarians. 


met with a terrible accident. Some hungry grimalkins, at- 
traeted no doubt by the congregation of so much prey, having 
effected an entry through a window left carelessly open, 
made dreadful havoc among these industrious Lillfputian 
spinners. Of twenty thousand employed this morning, not 
above half are now fn the establishment; a great number 
have escaped ; indeed the neighbours have since found their 
butter and cheese decrease in. an alarming swanner, and the 
remains plainly. ahow that this little uneantoned army is 
guilty of these depredations. Mouse-traps are much in re- 
quest. 


lected bretns of the antient Greeks and Romans, embalmed by |- 


“ A ead Aceident—The mouse* manufactory of cotton has }, 


via Darien Cat, fell in. with a eovey of balloons for South 
America. All well. 

“ Steam machinery has arrived at its climax. Bvery shop- 
boy has now his little steam-boat model of 2 of 3.rat.power, 
rippling the surface of every éplash of water about the town. 

“The diamond® manufactory is given up; Diamonds are 
now so eommon, that they do not repay the cost of materials, 

“The iniport of tea from the Brazils is eonsiderably larger 
than that from China; its flavour is thought equal to that 
from the latter country. Our correspondent -Z. reminds ts 
that the Darien and Suez Cuts were finished on the same 
day.” 


my 


® See the newspapers for August. 


So Correspondents. 


Tar LiIvERPOOL APPRENTICES AND MECHANICS’ LIBRARY. 
This most useful establishment is in a very fair train, ab 
though, from the, numerous applicants, it has become ab- 

solutely necessary to-decline issuing. any more tickets of 

admission, until the nimber of books shall be more adequate 
tothe demand. The number of young men, whose names 
are already enrolled, gmounts to 270; and books alone are 
wanting to enable the committee to admit. twice or thrice 
the number of readers.—We beg to remind those who have 
promised to send books to the Library, how very desirable 
it is that they should do it witb as little delay as possible. 
There are hundreds of young men in Liverpool at this mo- 
ment, “hungering and thirsting” after knowledge, which 
they have no chance of ever obtaining through any other 
source than such an establishment as that in whose behalf 
we inake this appeal. 

(? We have transcribed the foregoing from the Bfereury a0 
a reply to A Country Bookseller, from whem we have reason 
to expecta present of books. We also take this opportunity 
to state, that a valuable accession to the library has been 
received from Mr. John Solomon, which will be acknow- 
ledged, with the particulars, next Friday. 


PogticaL ConREsPonDENTS.—We have repeatedly stated, thae 
when we bave at once acknowledged a poetical communcae 
tion which does not afterwards appear, it may be considered 
as declined in a manner as delicate as we can conceive, I¢ 
would render our editorial seat somewhat lege irksome, tf 
the votaries of the muses would not insist upon our pub 
licly assigning reasons for the difference of opinion which 
so often prevails between ourselves and them, as to the 
merit or interest of their respective productions. 


J. L. is informed that a note awaits him at our office, directed 
with his initials. é 


Pax oF Caprz.—Our Manchester friend might have spared 
himself the postage of his letter, as we had previously de- 
elded upon transferring the plan of Cadiz from the Mercury 
to the Kaleidoscope. We have before stated, that when we 
incur the expense of an engraving, whieh is very often the 
case, we conceive ourselves at perfect liberty to avail our. 
selves of it, in both of our publications. The plan of Cadiz, 
in the Kaleidoscope, 1s accompanied with a column of addi-: 
tional descriptive matter respecting the Trocaderos, of which 
we were not in possession on Friday, and which renders the 
whole extremely interesting. Several additional places are 
also laid down since the plan came first out of the hands of 
the engraver. 

Suruccerat Inscrirtions.—We shall resume the commaanica- 

tion of Augustus next week. 


Taz Fine Anta —The letter of the late Benjamm West, altaded 
to in the communication of A Friend to British Artiste, tn 
the last Mercury, was intended for this day’s Kaleidoscope. 
but must be postponed, as we have already allotted a con- 
siderable portion of our pages to the exelusive subject of the 
fine arts. Itshall be given with our supplementary num» 
ber, which will have a more than ordinary circulation, 


B. J’ Lines on Clarkson’s Memoirs of Penn, and the anony< 
mous Lines on Separation, shall appear our ip next. 


Letters or parcels not recetved, unless free of charge. 
—_——e od 
inted, published, and sold, Every TuEspay, by KE. 

: axes and Co. 75, Lord-street, greatly 8 
Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.s T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; M- 
Smith, Teadealer and Stationer, Richmond-row: B. 
, 11, Clarence-street ; and J. Lowthian, Libra- 






































eww wand vorsities. 





“Captain Kea Kohn, of the ship Confuclus, from China, 


ry, 119, Bt-Jamesst.; for ready money only. 
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